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Sadat attempted to keep ’ordan’i King Husayn at le*.vt ocmina.'ly In the pf'.turo 
by acknowledging him u spokesman for those Piicrtmiuu If' lug oo the East 
Bank of Jordan. This affirmation vu made In i joint «x.imu dque on Ju<y 18, 
l?/< at the end of Husayo’s tint visit to Egypt lince Sadat hid tucceedd the 
late rVedd'-ot Nasser la 1970, His move, boweves, Lntcosified Palestine Ubxation 
Organization ( PLO) suspidoci of Egyptian Ln ten does and fun that Pai sdruu» 
Interests would be sacrificed. The strong Palestinian react! oo penuaden Sadat 
to temper his support for Husayn and to return to the Aigim jvmmit ortnula 
of November 19T3 tint stipulated the PLO as the 'sole, legitimate representative 
of the Palestinian people.* This position was mandated la a series of mid- 
September meetings in Cairo, attended by Egyptian, Syrian, and PLO reuresenta- 
ttvea. 

The tripartite dedaraticn regarding the PLO was once again jtrvngly 
ophe M by the Ar„b summit aoaf eie m bs Babel at the end of Odsber 1974 
and was embodied in a reeoiutioa made unanimous by Husayu's adherence. 
Other Imi ortant decisions then taken by Arab lead '-re aimed at further strength- 
ening Arab solidarity by working towara a Jordanian- PLO rappra bemeni and 
pledging >115 billion to die confrontation Jts'ev Most of the Peandal assistance 
was to be provided for rearming Egypt and a'^rta ($1 btlttoo e^cb ), but $50 
million was also evmarked for the PLO and $300 millsc -\ for Jordan. 

Meanwhile, the FLCTs parities was also being enhanced by significant 
diplomatic roocrssr. outside the Middle East As Egypt and Syria were cementing 
their ties with the PLO In Cairo, a concerted Arab effort at the UN succeeded 
in having the Palestinian question laacribed uu the UN Central Assembly 
agenda as a vepara'j item for the first time. This strategy resulted In an un- 
precedented mnve oo November 13, when PLO chairman Ya sir Arafat became 
the lint leader of a national liberation movement to address a plenary session 
of the General Assembly. Slxjrtly thereafter, tho PLO was accorded permanent 
observer status la the Ceneral ' jjcrubfy. Moreover, It has obtained observer 
status in several cf the UN's specialized agencies. 

Event, in Egypt revohv-d largely around Its Involvement In peace settlement 
efforts. Sadat committed himself deeply to pursuing the course of negotiations 
with Israel, his own national interests requiring the recovery of more I Ta elf- 
occupied territory in Sinai and an era of peace that would refocus government 
attention on er^ecmlc needs. His willingness to work with the US troubled 
Egyptian relations with Syria to some extent, but particularly with Libya. Sadat's 
stand in the step-by-step negotiations that were suspended on March 22, 1975, 
however, seemed to eahanc* his popularity in the Arab world At least for a time 
thereafter, Sj-ria, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and even many FLO elements were 
selieved that Egypt did not 'sell out' the Arab cuuse. His March 29 speeds 
before the Egyptian parliament was moderate la tr-,e usd indicated a willingness 
tc conduce exploring various paths to peace It was most notable for Sadat* 
stated Intention, for the flat time to reopen the Suet Canal oo June 5, the 
eighth anniversary of the June 1907 war. Rut he also agreed to extend the 
mandate of the United Nations Emergency Feme 1 UNEF) for three month* 
beyond the April 24 expiration date. 




In mid-July, during that tbs wer* using the UNEP presence to 

maintain tbe status qua, Egypt announced that It would not extend the UNEP 
mandate. On 23 July, however, following an appeal by the UN Security Council, 
Egypt reversed its position and did agree to oatvjd the mandate for another 
three month*. Renewed momentum was Injected Into peace efforts shortly there- 
after, resulting in the second Egyptian- LoaeL disengagement agreesnrtt on 
September L 

Syria finally dispelled the atmosphere of war hysteria prior to the expiration 
of UNDOF*s first ma r>date period by * /recta g la November *P74 to its con- 
tinue tion. President Asad apparently encountered some strong opposition within 
the tia’th leadership to that decision and his position or peace settlement efforts. 
Became of those pressures, he was reluctant to associate Syria too closely with 
Egyptian rikm*. Although be realties that Syria must have a ir. jtful relationship 
with nadat in order '<& to be t rfa£y isolated, Ayd, too, is bedcaOy mMrostful 
of Egypt's negotiaring policy. Before Secretary Es-inget'i departure for ths 
Middle East in carry March. Asad sent bit hird^a minister to several Arab 
w'ih a -Tcssage cautioning against a unilateral Egyptian agreement with 
Israel that wou-d forsake Syria, Jordan, and die TEC. That diplomatic initiative 
accompanied a Syrian proposal to form Jri at Syrian- PLO political and military 
rc»r> t TvrnrV The FLO subsequently accepted the offer, but ft Is not dear what 
practical effect ciaser i triaa-PLQ o obp e ra Ooa, if achieved, woedd have H either 
the pofitical or aafltxxy fields. To a vo id , or mtalmfar . any bofxtion .* yria might 
be forced Into by Egyptian peace moves. Asad also huproved reatioee with 
Bag Husayn. Some miDtary coordination with Jordan seems to have taken 
place, but tbe extent of Syrian- Jordanian coopera ti on may not be determined 
for some time. 

Syria's other preoccupation concerned a naming dispute with Iraq that 
de epened In March, ostensibly over Baghdad’s charges that Syria had deliberately 
reduced the flow of Euphrates water. Intense Arab mcdktio-i efforts failed to 
resolv ■ their differences, although Syria agreed In early June u> release some 
of tbe waters. Meanwhile, each antagonist took punitive measures against the 
other and Syria virtually denuded its secondary defensive po si t ion s on the Colan 
Heights by moving sizeable forces to the vicinity of tbe Euphrates Dam complex. 
Damascus also announced in May 1975 that it would extend UN DOF’s mandate 
for another six months, partly to reduce any thmt from Israel whfle it feuded 
with Iraq and partly to demonstrate independence of action from Egypt, which 
had previously agreed to only a three-mon t h extensica. 

Jorxhn rel i nqu is hed, la effect, its claim to be tbe negotiating channel for 
recovery of West Bank territory u a result of its acceptance of tbe Ft bat ram mil 
resolution on the FLO. Hasayn regarded bis action a* prcdcnt ht th* face of 
certain defeat If he had continued to insist on his rote as Palestinian spokesman. 
He subsequently maintained, however, that the Rabat derision made It unneces- 
sary for Jordan to participate in the C-eceva Conference He ha* also paid Up 
service to Arab urgings that hr patch up his ^ «rrrei wi»h the PLO, but no 
com mi tmen t s are known to have been made on any dear steps toward rap- 
prochement or a reestablishment of fedayeen presence In Jordan. Bilateral 
relations with the majjr Arab states have greatly improved, especially with Syria. 
Husayn and Asad exchanged visits in April and May, and Syrian military delega- 
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2. .UfrmpO (o Reao/oe (he Impttat 

The poll Hoi problems that remained aft^t the t*o disengagement agree- 
ments wmt Into effect in the first h-lf of 1974 were even more Intractable then 
the Issues of military disengagement Neither Arabs nor Israelis have developed 
the mutual confidence that would enable them to carry oo negotiations without 
heavy reliance on International and, particularly, US m-diatioa Moreover, prog- 
/ess la peace efforts Is subject to disruption by factional disputes or terrorist acts 
aimed at frustrating the process of negotiations. 

The main thrust nf US diplomacy wts .nfluerxred beavdy by the oaaabnous 
cecidon on the PLO taken at the summit c o r n er ence at Rabat in October 1974. 
""Sat act* jn. bemuse of Istaei’s refusal to deal with the PLO, effec ti vely elimi- 
nated any possibility of conch xftng as initial agreement an the Jcrdaniza- Israeli 
fruet. a mar* that ag- p can al a logics! followup to the Shad and Coin accords. 
tt3 efforts, therefore, were then directed toward p r epar i n g the ground for a 
further agreement between Egypt and Israel 

S ecr et a ry Ptamgcr. who visited the Middle East in October, returned 
to the area ia early November in the midst of growing tendons on the Coiaa 
Front His deliberations were, in effect, prepantion for President Ford’s trip 
to the LSSR. The Ford- Brezhnev communique issued In Vladivostok on Novem- 
ber 34 affirmed the iota* to make every effort to pro mo te a solution to the bey 
row* of a jtni and htstiag peace in the Middle Hast on the basis of UN .Security 
Coward Resolution 338, taking into ac c ou rS the leo tfrea te interests of al the 
peoples of the area. Including the Palestinians. 

Follow*, ig vtstU to Washington by Israeli Foreign Minister Alton in early 
December and again in mid-January, 1975, Secretary Kissinger undertook a 
further exploratory mission to the Arab countries and Israel. Upon leaving the 
Middle East mi February 14, he stated hfa l o te a ti ou to return ipdn lit March. 

When the Secret ar y began his Middle East shuttle on March 7. it was 
apparent that both Egypt ind Israel were operating under difficult political 
restraints. Both sides, however, seemed sufficiently concerned about the conse- 
quences of failure ta make an attempt to bridge the gap in livir positions worth- 
while. Throughout the negotiations Egypt sought to obtain Israeli withdrawal 
from enough territory is Sinai to Justify reaching a separ a t e agreement in the 
face of Palestinian and Syrian opposition. For Its part, Israel sought the coo- 
cessfera from Egypt on the key question of noabeffigexency that would enable 
It to Justify withdrawal from strategic ar e as . After two weeks of Intewe bargain- 
ing, however, bridging the gap b e tween Egypt's territorial de m an ds and IsraeTs 
podded conditions proved impossible and Secretary Kissinger announced that 
hts efforts were being suspended. 


1 
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AH parties then needed time to consider their positions In tight of the failure 
to rea c h a new accord and to determine hew best to pr o c e ed Although both 
Egypt and Israel appeared desirous of keeping aO diplomatic options open, It 
seemed that the tocos of attention might have to be « billed to muMateral 
diplomacy. Sadat celled for the early resumption of the Gene* a talks, while 
his restrained March 29 address contributed to a reduction of tendons that had 
artwn after the step-by-step suspension. 
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ridfntioci tad becomes a very divisive domestic polite tWdigiOQj issue. Not 
only doer the right-wing opposition Ukud oppose relinquishing the Wot Bank, 
but tbe government coalition partner, the National Religious Party, opposes it u 
well Tbe dilemma for there Lnrdij who would retain the West Bank (tad 
Ctzt, tlso t pert of Eretx Israel), however, it thtt it would incorporate nearly 
one million A-abs into the Israel body politic tad would in the long run threaten 
the Jewish character of the state. 

The Arab population of the West Baak tlso presents t major security 
problem in Israeli eyes. The premise that the Palestinians should be accorded 
some rights has generally been accepted, bat most Israeli* strongly opposed the 
creation of a Palestinian state on the West Bank with or without Caza, fearing 
that sixth a state would be governed by a radical nationalist regime unalterably 
hostile to Israel. The Israelis would much prefer that the West Baak — or those 
portions that Israel would gi-e ap r e turn to King Hassyat rule. Since both 
Pahvtiniaa and general Arab s e utiw e u t (vstth the obvious aurpikn of Jordan) 
appear to favor die creation of some sort of Independent Palestinian entity, 
the whole Palestinian question, together with the disposition of tbe West Bank 
and East Jerusalem, have become Issues over which Israel would prefer to 
avoid negotiations for as long as possible. The closest thing to a poHcy on the 
We»t Bank that Israeli leaden have expressed, and then only informally, is the 
. ADon Plan. This plan, first formulated by Deputy Premier Alton in 1967, calls 
fix a retnrx of the populated areas of the West Baak to Jordan with broad 
security strips along the Jordan valley aad in the Judean Hills, together with 
a corridor bn king the se cur ity s tri ps to Israd proper, remaining In Israeli hands 

4. Refugees 

The Palestinian refugee problem has been a matter of concern since 194&. 
The new waves of migration, largely from the West Bank of Jordan to East 
Jordan, that took place Anrmg the Jane 1967 hostiBttes created new categories 
of refugees: those displaced for tbe first time by the 1967 war and those already 
in refugee status wbc were displaced a second time. The United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) was 
established in 1950 to care for what were then about 725.000 refugees. By April L, 
1975 tlere were 1,818,783 registered refugees in Jordan, Syria. Lebanon, and 
the Caza Strip. The largest number, over 580,442, were on tbe East Bank and 
about 150.000 of these refugees have boen twice displaced. In addition to die 
UN aWA-reglst c red refugees, there are some 100,000 non- UNRWA- r eg i st e red 
Palestinians displaced by the 1967 war is Jordan, about 75,000 former inhabitants 
of tbe Colas Heights displaced elsewhere in Syria, and at least 350,000 Egyptians 
evacuated from cities along the west baak of tbe Sacs Canal As additional 17.000 
Syrians were displaced in the October 1973 war. These and some 25,000-30,000 
inhabitants of the Colan, as well as those Egyptians evacuated from tbe dties 
of tbe Suez Canal, were to have been repatriated as part of tbe 1974 Egyptian 
and Syrian disengagement agreements with Israel 

UNWRA’s financial position ccnti/roed to deteriorate during tbe oast year, 
and cutbacks in rations, education, and employees were deemed inevitable. A new 
element to this situation, however, was a PLO signal that it might no longer 
oppose Arab assistance to the bankrupt organization. Saadi Arabia reacted to 
this indication by providing a special contribution of $10 miHion and an 
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annual contribution of 41J mlllioo. The Saudi) ire new the third largest coo* 
tri but or to UNWRA. Tb« US, with * 123-2 million annual and 410 miflloo special 
contribution, Tnviiaj the hugest donor, while the European Economic Community 
cootinues u the next Largr-rt. The Saudi precedent tn»y unlock the door to 
additional donations from other oll-rlch Arab rtitie*, enabling UNWRA to cope 
with its remaining 411 mlhoo deficit, 

5. Palatine Liberation Croup* (Fedayeen) 

Approximately 30,000 people ire Involved ia the fedayeea movement. 
Roughly one* third are commandos; the rest tre engaged la rapport activities 
such as policing refugee camps and collecting funds. *..;v 

The several fedayeen groups to which the oomrnandos belong tre not 
onttnd under a single command, \^ilh one exception. Wwewer, the major groups 
are aB full members of flee' t niay era-eoctroPed Talestine Lfewa ttoo Xkrganiz*- 
tJoo (FLO), beaded by Tash Arafat The FLO’S relatively moderate leadership 
claims to represent both fedayeea and nco-fedayten Palestinian Interests, a claim 
bolstered by decisions of the Arab beads of State at Rabat fa October 1974 and 
the ON General Assembly in November 1974- The moderate leadership sanctions 
attacks on Israeli-controlled territory, but does not endorse acts of International 
terrorism. 

The fedayeea have become a gr ea ter factor in the peace atflinneni effort 
since the October war. Both Egypt and Syria have stated In connection with 
their agreement on disengagement that a final settlement must provide for the 
restoration of Palestinian rights. They have additionally encouraged the fedayeea 
organisations to adopt a mu Bed position in favor of Palestinian participation 
at the Geneva Conference when it reconvenes. Factionalism within the Palestinian 
resistance movement har prevented unanimity, although the Palestine National 
Council, the legislative arm of the FLO, meeting in Cairo In June 1974 adopted 
a decision that left the door open for PLO participation at Ceoeva for the purpose 
of establishing a Palestinian state on the Israeli occupied West Bank and Gaza. 

The largest and most Important fedayeea group is Fatah. led by Yisir Arafat 
Mnce the October 1973 war, Fatah has followed a moderate strategy favoring 
Palestinian participation ia Middle East peace talks and ac c ept a nce of a small 
Palestinian state consisting of the West Bank and the Cara Strip. Despite 
qualified approval of Arafat’s poBdes by the Palestine National Council, fedayeea 
radicals are con tinui ng fas work against him. 

Prior to the October war, when Palestinian pa rti cip ation in the search for 
a permanent Aotb-Xsnei settlement \ns not serteody considered a realistic 
option. Fatah had backed a generally more radical pc Bey. The group's terrorist 
•rm, the Blade September Organization, was a leading perpetrator of international 
t e rro rism . Should peace negotiations fail to produce coocret e remits for the 
Palestinians that would Justify Fitah’s current restraint, the group almost cer- 
tainly wlR revert L> a more radical line and return to international ter ro r i st 
actirfti A 

Saiqa, the second largest fedayeen group, Is controlled by the Syrian Sa'di 
regime and follows its lead on policy matters. Saiqa is cooperating with Fatah 
in atte m p tin g to marshal wide Palestinian backing for the Syrian and Egyptian 





rtnlegy of pursuing a peaceful settlement of Mi-WOe East hsues Saiqt has 
generally avo'ded Interna tiocal terrorism, and h as been prevented by Damascus 
from striking directly it Israel from Syrian territory. 

The Popular Democratic Froot for tire Liberation of Palestine (PDFLT) 
has generally supported Fitah and SiJqa in oiling for a negotiated settlement 
la the Middle East In early 1975, the group' i frustration with Arafat's leadership 
led ft to speak of assuming t more independent stance from which It could 
more forcefully criticize both radio! tad moderate fedayeen leaden. The 
PDFLP Is Important to a degree that It* nnaH sLu would not Justify; Its Mardit 
ideology gives It a special lffinity to the Soviets, and ha at least t rudimentary 
political organization on the Israeli-occupied West Baric. 


Three radical fcdayeen organizations are cooperating under the of the 
■Refection Front to oppose any p e ac e fu l settlement They Indo'e ifce Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine { PFLP), the Papnlir Front for tbs Libera- 
tion of Palestine — General Command (PFLP-GC), the Iraqi-controlled 
Arab Liberation Front ( ALF) The PTLP withdrew from the esecuttvo com- 
mittee of the PLO in September 1974; the other two groups would be likely to 
Vave the PLO In the event ti e organization electa to participle In firmai 
peace negotiations. 

The three radical groups have small mesriresshipa and limited popular 
followings. With the cooriderable financial and operational rapport they receive 
from the governments 0 Iraq and Libya, they will be able to continue thdr 
rpotllng operations errj in the event tbdt die larger fedayeen groups cuts - 
Into the peace settlement process. Leaders of the relatively moderate groups 
that iontr-4 the PLO has* almost » ahfSty t» control the activities of their 
radical colleagues. 

The less radial fedsyeen groups and the FLO receive most of their financial ' 
support from Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and private Persian Calf sources. They 
have in the past also received substantial nans from Libya and Iraq, but these 
sou.-oes are less reliable and more IncHsed to dictate bow their funds are spent 
Although fcdayeen leaden frequently complain tint the Arab states are not 
RdfUEng their financial obligations to the Palestinians, the movement as a whole 
appears to have sufficient funds to continue its terrorist and quasi- military activi- 
ties foe tire foreseeable f uture . 

Military e qui pment has been supplied the Fedayeen by Iraq, Syria. Egypt - 
Algeria, Libya and China. Equipment that has come from the USSR and Eastern 
Europe has been deHrerrd through sympathetic Arab states, but generally not 
by direct shipment. Syria alone is In a position to effectively coorol the flow 
of tnxs to the fedayeen; almost all equipment, whatever Its source, transits 
Syrian territory to Tench guerrilla bases. 

Fedayeen military units are generally inned with automatic rifles, sub- 
machJrreguns, rocket launchers and mortars. Most of tire weapons are of Soviet 
Chine re and Czechoslovak manufacture. Palestinian units also have some heavier 
weapons and equipment b> luding armored personnel carriers (APCi), artillery 
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the terrorist operations, which were mounted by several group* hoping to subvert 
peace negotiations or insure that the Arab stair* pertidpeifng in the peace talk* 
were forced to deal with Palestinian issues. 

The fedayeen remain a significant military threat to Lebanon* internal, 
security. .Although the larger, moderate fedayeen organizations generally avoided 
Involvement in the dvil unrest In Beirut during April, May tad June 1973, radical* 
from the smaller group* joined with Lebanese leftists In mounting ' major 
challenge to Lebanon* internal security forces. The major fedayeea -ps and 
the Lebanese army have not dashed since May 1973. 

The fedayeen have not posed a military that to Jordan since their defeat 
and ouster by the Jordanian Army In 1 970-1 97L King Husayn remain* a prims 
target for fedayeen terrorist*. 

Fedayeen International terrorist activity has declined since early 1974, when 
the possibility of political roccess first emerged In the wake of the October 1973 
war. In the first half of 1973, the bulk of the Palestinian effort focused on opera- 
tion* a Israeb-coo trolled territory. Nevertheless the radical fedayeen groups 
and reject! coist factious, acting Independently of the moderate leadership, coo- 
tinned to plan and occarioeially Implement international t errori st operations. 
Pwwpects for an increase in the incidence of international terrorist acts increased 
in June 1973. when Libya sought to revive the rejectionirt force* through in- 
creased financial assistance and greater coordination of rejection!** plans to 
oeutxrlize efforts toward a political settlement of the Middle East problem. 

B. The Soviet Presence 

4 . 

In the mid-1950s, the Soviet Union began to seek influence in the Middle 
East by exploiting Arab- Israeli antagonisms and anti-Western, Arab nationalism. 
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process of form* ban ted should be fully operational by the end cf this year 
This wiO, by late 1975, allow tbe Israelis to field aloe armored divisions tad 
two division-level task forces (compared ho seven during tbe October war). 

A large and relatively modem arms Inventory gives tbe Arabs tbe capability 
't> engage tbe IDF with weapons of generally equal quality. Currently, the 
combined Arab forces rajey an edge In numbers of Held artillery, tanks ««A 
antitank weapons. Moreover, a large quantity ct modem night observation, 
target detection devices are tillable to tbe Arab soldier, although only limited 
use of night fighting equipment was made in October 1973. Egyptian and Syrian 
combat units reject strong Sfrviet mfhscxoe in the techniques of employing 
massive integrated armor, Jnfadtry. and art'flery forces. 

The Egyptians have a particular appreciation for the main Israeli pound 
threat — armor. . Equipment is the Egyptian .Army's single greatest s tre ng t h . 
Al divisions are either mechanized nr m pto ria ed with a large percentage of 
first-line Soviet/ W\mw Fact vehicles equipped for night operations as well 
as t cbesnical/ biological environment. The Egyptian .Army is the largest of the 
Arab armies and has a current Inventory of tanks and APGs estimated to be 
equal to that of the prewar October 1973 level Since tbe October war. several 
major units Law been reeqoJjjxrd and retrained. Overall capabilities generally 
equate to those possessed prior to the October vzr. However, compared to the 
Israeli Army, the Egyptian. Army la sad- 19 75 fa weaker than to October 1973 
due to tbe IsraeB .jtnyt Improv e d capabilities had inazased inventories. 

While Cb; Syrian Army fa simflar to the Egyptian Anny to equipment rnd 
do* -trine, there are maiur weaknesses in organization, logistics and personnel 
These vulnerabilities wtH severely afiect 'he Syrian capability to conduct a 
sustained offensive, but are of lesser importance when Syria fa on the defensive. 
Major changes haw occurred hi the Syria* Artsy dace October 1973. Equipment 
lost )o the war has bees more than replaced by the continuing Soviet ic suppi y. 
Toe medium tank inventory fa estimated to have increased by over 20 percent 
and more modem weapons such as the T-02 tank, BMP armored personnel carrier, 
B RDM-2 armored reconnaissance vehicle w/SACCEd antitank missile, and tbe 
ZSU-23/4 AA gun haw provided a significant increase to the army's combat 
potential Training and exercise activities haw been intense during the past IS 
worths. Although no new units haw been identified since the war, the Syrian 
Army has sufficient equipment and independent brigades to organize one new 
armored dhtijicc. There aie todicatiooi that this may haw been accomplished. 
Reports that the Soviet-produced SCUD surface-to-surface missJe system is fas 
Syria here been co nfirm ed. 

La the short term, it will not be possible for tbe Arsis to dose the gap 
between their armies and tbe Israeli Amy. Tbe weaknesses of the Arabs can 
only be overcome by a determined and long term effort 

i Naval Forcet 

Tbe Israeli Navy has combat s u periority over any Arab navy or combmatioo 
of Arab naval forav Because of tbe quality of its organization, personnel 
training, and equipment it wiP tiiroe to po ssess this distinct advarfige over 
Israel's potential enemies In the Mediterranean Sea-Red Sea area at least until 
the 1980s. In multiple engagements with STYX missile-equipped OS As and 
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KOMARj of tb« Egyptian tad Syrian navies during the October 1973 w, 
history's first be tiles between surface- to-surf ice guided missile-equipped ruvai 
com be tints, the Israelis emerged victorious, sustaining no losses while Inflicting 
heavy losses on the Arab navies. 

The Egyptian Navy's capability to counter the Israeli Navy la minimal. 
Although it U e xp ected to improve, force parity with the Israelis is not envisioned 
within the nest decade. Should the thread of hostilities with Israel diminish, 
the Egyptian Navy may be expected to djfcect more of its efforts toward the 
development and maintenance of a force capable of fulfilling a diplomatic role. 
The Egyptian Navy has visited Algiers tad makes regular use of port facilities 
to the Sodas, South Yemen, and Soma Ha. 4 - 

The October 1913 war demonstrated that the Syrian Nsvy was an inef- 
Jesttut force, it dose act at present sad wiS not within the foreseeable f u t ur e 
pare a significant threat to Israeli drips or totfsflationa 

3. Ab Tore*! and Air Defeat* Tercet 

The Israeli Ah Force, qualitatively r;p<*rior to the Arab ah forces, b capable 
of maintaining air superiority over Israel and the occupied areas and of gaining 
and maintaining air superiority over any chosen part of ibe neighboring Arab 
countries. The quality of personnel is superior to that of the Arabs and provides 
a decided}/ cksr advantage <a i^ to-air combat and deep strike mlssioos. Future 
effectiveness of its cJose air supp ort and interdiction crpabCS'es will depend 
upon Its ability to suppress the Arab air defense systems and provide better- 
trained forward air control teams to work with the ground force elements. 

The Arabs will not be able to deny Israel air superiority for some time due 
to their lack of combat qualified pilots and technical personnel However, thdr 
ground-based air defrnse systems do provide a means of inflicting serious damage 
open the Israeli Air Force and degrading its close air support and interdiction 
rotes. 

Egypt remains over 100 aircraft short of its prewar total of flOOl Hcrwevrt. 
acute spare pests shortages are beHev-d to have been remedied by the resumption 
of Soviet deliveries. These have included new aircraft such as the MIC-23 and 
additional numbers of the SU-20 and MIC-21J. With the addition of the Mirage 
aircraft from France, Egypt has begun to diversify its aircraft supply Hen its 
former complete dependence on the Soviet Union. The Egyptian Air Force has 
started the transition to a new generation of aircraft as the MIC- 23a, MIC-ZIJi, 
SU-20* tad Mirage Ss replace older MIG- 15/17, SU-7, and MIC-U aircraft 

The Syrian Air F orc e has also moder ni z e d and Improved since the October 
1973 war with the addition of newer types of Soviet aircraft, Le^ MIG-23/ 
FLOCGER, MIC- 21/ FISHBED J. and SU-20/ F I T T E R Q and the acquisition 
of gre ate r numbers of jet qualified pilots. H o w ever , doe to logistic difficulties 
and qualitative and performance deficiencies; the Syrian Air Force continues 
to have a marginal capability as compared to the Israeli Air Force. 

The following points demonstrate the employment doctrines of the Arab 
and Israeli air forces which are mainly dictated by lack of skilled personnel 
00 the Arab side and a past imbalance of infantrv and artillery forces 00 the 
Israeli tide. 
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Repaii r facilities also exist at Elat at the northern end of the Culf of Aqaba. 
Attempts to develop an afloat logistic supply system which would enable the 
navy to cooduct sustained operations away from home port* have been hampered 
by an Inability to secure appropriate ships for thia purpose. However, Israeli' 
merchant ships could provide some afloat logistic support for small-scale combat 
operations. 

(h) flaaerues and Mobil tzatUm 

There li a well trained reserve of about 5,000 (Including i50 officers) plus 
an estimated additional 000 coast guard and cfvdiaa employees available for 
mobilization. Tbe targe majority of the reserves live and work In the port cities 
and can be mobilized in a matter of boon. Reserves mobilized in tbe 1973 war 
worked primarily in shore su pport functions. 

1 Air and Ah Deform Force 

(a) Capabilltiet 1 

The Israeli Air Force is the most combat effective air force in tbe Middle 
East. Although numerically Inferior, it Is operationally superior to any Arab 
air force or combination of Arab air forces. It has increased its attack-bomber 
and Interceptor strength by 12 percent and has an improved munitions inventory 
of advanced air-to-air and air-to-ground missiles, guided bombs, and general 
purpose and chares bombs. It Is capable of: 

(1) Defending Israeli air space against al Arab air forces. 

(2) Maintaining air superiority over battlefield areas. 

(3) Conducting offensive air operations over Arab lands. 

The air defense fighter force b supplemented by the HAWX and CHAPAR- 
RAL surface-to-air missile ( SAM ) systems. 

(b) Personnel Strength 

Approximately 19,000, Including 1,050 pilots (650 Jet qualified), approri* 
mately 500 trainees and other aircrew personnel There are approximately 17,500 
ground personnel Some 40 to 50 Israeli pilots are believed to have been lost 
in October 1973. Current pilot to jet aircraft ratio is about 15 to L 

(c) Organization 

The air force commander exercises command and control of operational 
squadrons through the seven subordinate wing commanders. There are 26 
squadrons. Missile units ire controlled directly from command centers. 

(d) Deployment 

Tbe majority of operational aircraft are deployed to seven major airfields 
within Israel (one exception is Caen Naqb which is approximately 15 miles west 
of Elat) (See Map 1H). Small numbers of aircraft are deployed on a rotational 
basis to Sinai airfields such j Ras Nasrani and Btr Jifjaft for 30-day periods. 
Tbe dose proximity of Israel proper reduces tbe need for extended deployment 
to the Sinai. Missile units are deployed for point defense throughout Israel and 
•he occupied territories. 
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(I) Slatut of Equipment 

Tbe lir force has it least m 85 p er ce n t operational ccsabst aircraft c a p a b i l ity 
as demonstrated during October 1973. Tbe exceptionally high sortie generation 
rates oi about 13 sorties per aircraft per day achieved during the last war, 
a few aoddffit rate, and tbe capability to modify aircraft, attest to die eaeeDent 
teciwrfcral capabilities of grtaasd- per so na e! and iaracM Aircraft Industries (IAI ). 

(*) togk >aa 

The Israefi Air Force is dependent upon die US for most of its modern 
high performance aircraft. The air force logistic system Is patterned after that of 
tbe US Air Force, but has been adapted to meet Israeli Air Force requirements. 
If tbe Israelis are successful in their efforts to standardize tbe inve nto ry of aircraft 
to a few modern types, tbe pi; sent c omp lex logistics wflj be sbnpBSed. Ft*- 
chasing missions are maintained fas several Western countries to facilitate pro- 
curement 

(h) Hoorn and Mobilization 

The air force is tbe only Israeli military force which can accomplish its 
mission without mobilizing reservists. However, approximately 5,000 reservists 
were mobilized during tbe October 1973 war. Depending upon tbe type aircraft 
assigned, units with older planes have an estimated 20-25 percent reserve 
str en g t h ; squadroos with newer aircraft have only about one percen t. Air bates 
employ security forces composed primarily of reservists. 

C Arab States 
L Egypt 

a. Ground Tort* 

( 1 ) Capabilities 

Tbe Egyptian Army is the strongest of the Arab armies. All units are esti- 
mated to be combat ready with tbe exception of eleme n ts of one mechanized 
i nfant ry dMsioo presently being ree qui p p e d and retrained. It can: 

(a) Conduct a large-scale offensive with Hi rifted objectives against 

Israeli forces in the Sinai. 

(b) Inflict heavy casualties on an Israeli invading force. 








Assets Include a Urge inventory of modern weapons, effective combined 
arms organization, good basic tniotog and Improved dladpHne. 

Major Rmiting facton InchxJe: 

(a) A general shortige o i technically qualified manpower. 

(b) A genertJ lack of troop initiative tad flexibility. 

(c) A lew level of tactical expertise tad flexibility at higher command 

levels. 

(2) Ftnoimd Strength . ± . 

Estimated at 300,000, but probably higher. 

(3) Organization 

Egypt Is divided Into eight military districts and the Suez Canal front 
which contains two field army areas. Each military district/ BeV. army commander 
Is operationally responsible far tH regular and paramilitary forces within his 
army area 

(4) Deployment 

The majority of ground forces are deployed along the Suez Canal (see Map 


(3) Major Tactical Unto 
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1 Off brigade la each dMrioo * p e ch e ataw d. 

* i v Va 8v» special brigades e qte p p e d primari ly for antitank oper a tfan a . 
of E quip ment 

Major * ,.v. i re from the USSR and Czechoslovakia, and most of the 
October 1973 w.i uses bare been replaced by the USSR and Warsaw Pact 
nations. Equipment includes late model Items, e-g-, T-62 tanks, BMP armored 
personnel carriers, SCUD surface-to-surface missiles, FROG-7 rockets, and 
SAGGER antitank missiles. 
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expected to meet determined disciplined resistance from forces entrenched in 
• well-developed s.-stem of field fortification*. The Syrian Army haj reequipped, 
retrained and refitted and It Is estimated that the army would give i better 
account of itself today than it did in October 1973. Major weaknesses include 
poor leadership, a highly politicized officer corps which Is repeatedly subjected 
to purges, insufficient numbers of trained and iHHed personnel, an overcest* 
tralized otxnnujd usd control system, and an Inadequate logistics and mainte- 
nance organization. Major assets inch: 'e a large inventory of modem weapons, 
the ability to conduct a determined defense, and good basic training and im- 
proved discipline: 

(2) Personnel Strength 

200,000. A o unknown nu mb er of reserve personnel were assigned to regular 
units during die war. The poof of trvined ma n power is estimated at 300,000. 

(3) Organization 

The army is organized on a brigade/ di vision concept Currently, five di- 
visions control the operations of 20 combat brigades. A sixth division, probably 
snoote d , may be In the process of formation. Divisions and independent brigades 
are under die operational consul of army headquarters- Syrian Army tactical 
do c t rin e Is stmAar ta that of the pre-nuclear So*4c* Array, with modUkatico* 
to fit Syria's needs a ad reso ur ces. It is characterized «.y lack of flrrlodity and 
imagination, sod emphasizes fire power, mechanization, and mobility. 

(4) Deployment 

Normally the major portion of the Syrian Army is deployed in an extensive 
syst em of static defeases south of Damascus, covering the moat Hkdy axis of 
an Israeli advance. As of June 30, 197S, major elements of at least two armored 
fivtsir ns were deployed to central and eastern Syria to counter any hostile moves 
by J'iq generated by the controversy between the two gov ernm ents over water 
rights to the Euphrates River. 

Full-scale field deployment La the area south of Damascus is very difficult 
to maintain during the winter because off-road mobility is severely reduced by 
soft sod cooditioos. 

(5) Wafer Tactical Onto 
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ooe air defense battalion, end one Bght air defense battery under the oommxnd 
end control of the nary. 

(5) Ship Types 

Urt* null boat ( FTFC ) 10 

satS lebmarta* d*aa (PCS) 3 

motor torpedo boat (FT) IS 

pefcol boat (PS) 0 

river (uabtot (PS) 4 

inioen reeper (MSF/MSJ) S/3 

rrrrflhrter T 

(6) Status of Equipment 

Many of the older ships are not well maintained and some are obw'esceat 
and ante* worthy. The newer ship*, however, are apparently weB serviced and 
tn good condition. ^ 

(T) Logistics 

The navy baa only a limited procurement sy s te m and relies oo the army 
far logistic rapport Nearly all naval materiel moat be ‘mported, and replace- 
ment parts are scarce Commercial firms provide major repairs. 

(5) Reserve* and Mobilization 

There are no inown reserves or plana for mobilization, 
e. Air and Air Defense Force 

(1) Capabilities 

The Iraqi Air Faroe has a ground rapport and strategic bombing capability. 
Some proficiency has been gained during recent operations against the Kurdish 
dissidents. The ability of the air fame in operate against the Israel or Iranian 
Air Force Is considered poor. Inexperienced ground and aircrews, poor logistic 
rapport, and dependency on foreign assistance limit effectiveness. The limita- 
tions of the air defense system have beets recognized; improvements have been 
made to the early-warning radar system and Increased emphasis has been placed 
on SAM training and SAM site construction. At least 90 early warning/ gronad- 
cootroUnteroept radar sites provide good coverage of Iraq’s air space and up 
to 150 nantical miles of we st er n Iran. 

(2) P e rsonnel Strength 

11,000 including 400 pilots (210 let qualified). Then tn an estimated 500 
Soviet air and air defense advison and about US advisors from Czechoslovakia. 
India, Pakistan, France, and Egypt in Iraq. 

(3) Orgonizafioo 

The Commander of the Air Force is subordinate to the Chief of the Ceneral 
Staff of the Armed Forces. The tiAtical squadrons are directly controlled 
by Iraqi Air Force headquarters in Baghdad. 

(4) Deployment 

Iraqi Air Force squadrons are generally deployed fa the central, n ort h er n , 
and eastern parts of the c o un try. 
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(1) Ttrwrul Strength 


17,201 

( 3 ) Organization. 

The army ll reorganiriijg Into five brigades bo replace the regional cora- 
maad*. Three Infantry brigade* have been formed, the two additional infantry 
brigade* are to be foraed by 180a Three new air defense brigade* are p lanned. 

(4) Deploying vd 

The largest concentration of writs b In tire sooth where they are deployed 
on a rotational basis. 

{ 5 ) Major Tactical Unite 
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( 8 ) Ststaa cfEqitipsvnt 

Major 1 teres are from Western sources. Mafatesreace e » n A»n ff throogboof 
the army are very good as a resrh of the necessity to keep old equipment operable. 
In an effort to Improve the army's capabilities, since 1972 Lebanon has pur- 
chased tanks, artillery, M-lfl rifles, and AFC's from the US; tanks, AFC's, 
artillery, and armored cart from France; armored cars, tanka, and air defense 
artillery from UX, and rifles from Belgium. Lebanon has made no contracts with 
the Soviet Union risen the pu r chase of 39 Soviet 122-ana howitzers ia 1S7L la 
1875 Lebanon received some used Soviet equipment from other Arab nttiocs — air 
defense guns from Libya and Reid artillery from Syria. 

(7) Logistic* 

Lebanon relies upon foreign sources for most items of supply and all major 
eq uipm e nt Except for ammtsritioa, stocks are final The logistic system would 
not be capable of adequately supporting tire armed forces fa time of war, but 
functions e fBde n tfy la peacetime. 

( 8 ) Reserves end Mobilization 

Three is a pool of 12^30 reservists comprising all stisdents who re ceive 
mf&tary training fa their second und er gra du at e year of reboot Without outside 
logistic support, ap pr oxim ately <000 troop* could be mobdfased by M+li If 
additional arms tod eq uipm e nt were available, 10,000 troop* could be mobilized 

byM+3a 

b. So eg 

The small 300-man navy has no effective combat or coastal petrol capabilities. 
It is totally dependent on foreign assistance for dev el opment Navy headquarter* 
is located at the naval operating base at Jmrfyah (See Map IV). E qui pment 
indndes patrol craft of French origin and a minor amphibious craft of US 
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C Syrio 

The USSR tad E astern Europe have provided an estimated t2J biOioo in 
military assistance to Syria since 1963, more rh*n 30 per c e n t o f it during the 
port June 1967 War period. Damascus concluded 1630 million in military aid 
agreements with the USSR and 170 million with Paw European countries be- 
tween 1967 tad 1972. Deliveries under these accords completed the resupply 
effort and allowed for modes nizattoo and expansion of Syria’s armed force* which 
suffered heavy losses during the June 1967 War. 

After the expulsion of Soviet military advisers from Egypt in mid- 1972, 
Damascus emerged u the chief recipient of Soviet military aid Within a one 
year period, July 1972-Sept ember 1973, the SA-3, SA-6, and the SA-7 surface-to- 
air missile systems, T-62 medium and JS-3 heavy tanka, 1 30- mm howitzers, 240- 
oo mortars, XA-2S helicopters, OSA -Class guided missile patrol boats, and 
VAfflA-Oass minesweepers wen introduced into Syrian inventories. 

Moscow responded quickly to Syrian arms requests during the October 1973 
war and resupply was completed by mid-November, Since late 1973, Soviet arms 
shipments have Included MIC- 23 jet fightm, the SCUD surface-to-surface mis- 
sile system, and possibly the SA-9 vehicle-mounted Infrared SAM system. A 
major arms accord was negotiated in April 1974 when President Asad visited 
Moscow. 

Co mmuni st deliveries to Syria hUJowiag the October 1973 war total over 
$1 billion, some 90 percent by the USSR. These deliveries have upgraded Syria's 
air and grouod forces so that they are currently better equipped than at the 
start of the October 1973 war. 

With the introduction of new weapon systems, the number of Soviet military 
tedmidam posted la Syria has increased ta over 2,600. Most are used in air 
defense related function*. About 3y500 Syrian military personnel have received 
training in Communist countries since 1965 with several hundred still in training. 

The following summary includes ail major military equipment known to 
have been delivered to Syria since 1955. 
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0. Iraq 

Since late 1968. Iraq has purchased almost $L9 bflSoo worth of Communist 
wiStxrf equipment Baghdad imfilncd rel ati ve l y small bno of equi p ment te 
both tb* Jrxom 1967 and October 1973 wan, tad Am baa oaed Soviet anna aid 
large!? o a mesas tn expand tad — derate Hi armed hr— as weQ at la 
conduct operation* agatet the Curds. Along with Syria, Iraq ta the last two 
yean has become a primary recipient of Soviet military ckL 

Iraq has c onclu d e d almost I LI b&hoo in arms aid agreements with the 
USSR since mid* 1967. New commitments and deliveries under old credits have 
do min ated re c ent Commonbt-Iraqi military relations. Soviet military credits 
hit a single year high of WTO mdUoo in 1974 alone. These new accords provide 
for the continued growth and modernization of the Iraqi armed forces and the 
resupply of ordnance depleted in the lordish War. 

Moscow has delivered over 1500 mUBoo worth of eq ui pme n t since the 
October 1973 war including a wide range of new weapons sys te ms Introduced 
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f T*H»n 

Krtfradiri MJ&Urj Asdotuco to t&jl tW Syria Tr*m 0 tkr Art* Sutoo (Gr»u 4 ) 


f i p pm ll a t Cavalry 


T* Zcypa 


T« Syria 




(WhUa Ha Imatirtu, Jnrdaa 
• aald ratals: a*ar 19,000 
trraad troop* far at laaa* I 
kraorW, t itaaba stand la/aa- 
try, ul 1 lalaatry UrUoa 
prt* Um J faXaJ fa naa Cart) 
Xrr art 


Baadi Ar*bte_. 


la EcTT* daen Ort 1*73: 
i Ar aa W Brl**d* (2,000 me*. 
100 tasks) 

Add-oa r apport: 

1 lataslry 3 ri«»d* (2^00-2,000 

3 lefaatry BattaXoaa wtth artillery 
rapport (XOOO an), aa sraa* 

1 MaahaaUH lafaatry Vtpidr (2JOO- 

2,000 •**) 

I Armaod 8d«via (*9-190 laaka, 13 
8P Bop . 2,000-4-500 as**) 
MWan al 200 laaka rHJtaart em 
PfmilJy la Eaypt: 

3 (aJaatry Battadvor 0,100) 

1 Tusk Campaay (19 T-MJU) 

I Armorad Kinmn<M»>a Coapaay 
(10 Sabdfa', 

» A PC (OT-94) 

Add-** wpp ar t ; 

I Pirarbrt* BattaJioa (100) 

3 Taak CoaapanHa (30 T-MJU*) 

1 Medical Company 
I ta/aavy BattaBo* (100) 

I PtrwbtrW 3a l talk* (700) 


1-3 Amaal DtrMoaa (13.000 •**, 330 
tank* par iflrttaa); 

1 lafaatry Tub far** (aril ■ami 11.000 
■aa. a task*) (lac)adl*c »«« taak 
bauaBo* sad ti tar rambat/aaabat 
rapport aaJta) 

1-3 Araond Brigad* (4,000 aara, SO 
lull par kr(«*d*) 


t Om*a BauaJk** (3,900) 
IMadkaJTaam* 

fnaasriy la Syria: 

1 la/aasry Brtjada 0,300) 

1 AJrbarat BailaBo* (900) 

1 n*id AnOmj BaUalloa (430) 

1 fVW ArtlUary BaUary (130) 

1 Sparta) forces Company (110) 

3 ADA BoUarto* (330) (Saadi Arab** 
prearMiy baa 1*100 troop* la 7ordaa 
that c a n id b* daploycd to Syria) . 
frahabk add-oa rapport: 

1 fofaatry Brigade (4,000) 

1 Ddd ArUOary BatuSo* (430— 
101-aua) 

1 Arswrad Car BattaJioa (300 — Pa*- 
hard) 

l Task SatJaBo* (300— AMX-00) 
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S- 10 Ufht RcBeoptan 

I Arserad Brlpd* (3,000 men. 100 

laaka) 

1 lafaalry Brl^ad * (3,300-2,000 ax«) 

3 (aiaattry BauaBoa* whh artOry rap- 
part (1000 ■**). aa amor 
1 la/aaary B a tta l i a* (300 ana) 


100 ar ■or* t aaka attboak erra* 

I Isfaatry BattaJioa (700) 

I Armarad Battalia* (30 T-MVM) 
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Efdmtttd Tvtmrt MIBUrj AaefeUaee te Zc* »*d Syria Proai Other Arab State* (Air) 


9rr^nti| Outr; Ta TtJH Ta Syria 


— i -4 Sqmdnm (at Vut ]| air- 

cnh per «qo*<iroo), vtOl addfrioaoi 
r» 5 «ir»<i tra* rport fcirm/L. 

iordsa 


(4,900 air fort* pororuci wHfe 
1 10 ?Cmm m Jot qoaiifW) tar 
49 r^ilor aircrart.) 


XmH ... 1 Bata Bqaadrea (4 limA) 

S Ucfat .Tctkopvoa 

Aforta. I SiMm MICMliTT altM (It air- 

craft) 

1 Sqtadroa MIG-lfirroc* [24 a*- 

craft) 


i Sqosdroa 30-f/THtor (10 aircraft) 
Libya 90 MVaf* flghton (rtiboot pOota) 
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rF^nr(f 


*3TJ*. Vta. fc«V AJgoite, 
Sudan, Yunoo (Aden) 


* ; T*:- -JrjZ 


m. 




OUJUCIKSTKS 

£*8so JHSUrtl XT9 « {w/J ATOUi 

325 m Iw/hoankm and 

r«r^ 3U*» t» 

Spood (m WwotyJopAnw- drtoda) . . (MIMM k* 

Combo! eating 59,400 tt 

Ersgfrm. fu r b ojot I 


TSo RSKtCD aqm*n mo* cWy to tho US M04 STAWOHTBt T*o 
A«b eoorOrWo Haro <* Wait fl»o m-riom of 4* aicer ahi iho FBHK* C 
a t ooted day flgbtor, rtw RSH88) 0, F, J, a* ed^vaethar flgtaor, and 
tb* RSHSS) H, a raeorweboooa oJn-forh. 
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FOX&AT 

- SotW» operated «W*w**) 
ioowq i9 cgypf 



CHWMJCTO8STK3 


Kadha . 470 nm 

Foytoad '*du 

S p *W (jn Wvaiy^AuM a tf Ba de ) J4VU05 kit 

Gwnb* eating _ 73WOO ft 

Snfirw ... 3 


AOMMENT 

Four oh-to-oh mlmSt i. 

KMAAK3 

FVit obwrwd at Ae Mo a» » ok Ao» ta IM7. (ft w hi t en eopabtflHee ora 
profcabfy Area Md» Intercept, Mgh-oMtvde Orfce, fecermcbranee. Sothh 
began operational d o pl oy awwt ef FOX&AT a k cr oll in mid- 1770. 
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